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Mid the delicate play of light and shadow that we find in 
those beautiful transcripts of Spanish architecture. Three inte- 
rior church views are charming ; when viewed from a distance, 
they reveal atmospliere, space and character, and when viewed 
closer, hundreds of delicate forms of arch and ornament, mold- 
ing and mullion, and all without impairing the grand effect 
of the masses. The figures are touched in with equal success, 
and at times form the most exquisite arrangements of color. 
In all these drawings, even the slightest, not one moment is 
lost in unnecessary labor ; every pencil-line, every blot of color, 
even the texture and tint of the paper, are unerringly used to 
the end of unity and finish. Perseverance may accomplish 
great works, bat the beauty of these sketches results from a 
skillful hand guided by a determined and intelligent eye. It is 
for this power of grasping all at once the capabilities of the sub- 
ject, so as to render it in a simple, free manner to the extent of 
his means, without forethought or afterthought, that I so much 
admire Robert's best works. Such things, to my mind, consti- 
tute him a master, and not that pin-point execution on -ten feet 
canvases which has with, you received a certain degree of 
popular favor. 

A 

EnroLAND.— The Royal Institute of British Architects have 
elected a professional member, Mr. Oockerell, President of the 
Institute, and successor in office to a nobleman, the late Earl de 
Grey. The debate that took place, at the meeting for election 
■hows that the dignity and interests of noble, causes are still 
more or less dependent upon the feudal principle of patronage. 
One of the members thought that -a nobleman should be in- 
vited to become the president on the ground of his being free 
from professional predilections, having access to the throne and 
able, to convene social gatherings, on a grander scale than com- 
mon with less favored mortals. The candidate elect said, in the 
course of the discussion, that "it. was to the House of Lords 
we must look for a perfect gentleman, and one capable of throw- 
ing the oil of gladness on troubled waters." Fortunately, 
the speaker's modesty, ability, age and professional standing pre- 
vailed against himself over the conventionality of rank. 

As an instance of judicious management in respect to a. 
competition of architects, we cite the following : A Mr. Hartley, 
resident of Southampton, left to this town by will £100,000 
(diminished £60,000 by a chancery contest with his heirs), to 
found an institute for the promotion of literary and scientific 
pursuits. Plans for a building were obtained from various 
architects, to the number of forty-seven. The corporation, 
instead of deciding upon the merits of the plans, had the 
good sense to select a competent judge to decide for them; 
and, accordingly, invited Professor Donaldson to perform this 
office. The position, knowledge and disinterestedness of the 
professor left no room for dispute, and his verdict is respected. 

Among the gossip of the sales-rooms, says an English paper, 
we are told that, early in the .spring, the pictures, drawings and 
sketches of O. R. Leslie will be sold at auction. Mr. Leslie's 
■mall but choice collection of paintings and sketches, chiefly by 
his contemporaries, water-color drawings by- dozens, Girtin, 
etc., and a large collection of engravings- from the works- of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, etc., afford a fine 
chance for amateurs to make valuable acquisitions. 

Social progress in England may be likened to the march of a 
menagerie elephant, slow, lumbering and cautious; never 
making a transit over, an unfamiliar road without rebelling at 
the bridge* itnuut walk ovar, theaafctjr of jwhich-H cannot 



comprehend until forced to test them. An encouraging sign of 
English development is to be found in an occasional just obitua- 
ry notice of Macaulay. No literary man in England better 
reflects English views of literature and an English sense of its- 
rewards. How a writer, remarkable for prejudice, dullness of 
perception, narrowness of comprehension, and erudition with- 
out judgment, his redeeming point a brilliant manipulation of 
words, could acquire the popularity and honors he enjoyed, is 
one of those phenomena in the literary world that can only be 
accounted for by national idiosyncrasies. The English mind 
seems to require rhetorical lords, men who are made peers of 
intellect because willing to hold office subject to popular stand- 
ards. Having a legislative house of commons which tho 
English oonsider as the, best governing body in the world, it 
will have a commons of mind upon the same prinoiple, select- 
ing its members from men who can cater to a hustings mob, 
rather than men who will not debase themselves. It is the old 
story of Lord Coke and Lord Bacon over again — both weak, 
the one little and mean by nature, and the other great but con- 
ventionally tried and found wanting ; the one honored before; 
death and the other a long while after it. Why we know so- 
little of Bacon and so much of Coke is easily accounted for. by 
the verdicts of the present. It is a saving grace in Macaulay 
that he forbade his peer's coronet to be carried before his body 
on its way to the grave ; it seems as if a sense of his mushroom 
position had dictated the order. 
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DOMESTIC AST GOSSIP. 

Baltimoeb. — The only item of gossip from- the Monumental 
City is a graphic letter from a correspondent describing the- last 
reception of the Allston Association, which took, place on tho- 
10th January. Our correspondent says, under .date of the 25th 
January : 

"The soiree took place on the 10th inst., as you are aware. 
The most, agreeable feature of the party was the presence of 
quite a considerable number of artists from New York- and 
Philadelphia, who were in Baltimore en route for the conven- 
tion at Washington, or staying here to attend the wedding of 
one .of the brotherhood, which took -place the next evening. 
Among our guests, no less than fourteen artists saw their works 
upon the walls. The exhibition was composed almost exclu- 
sively of works received from abroad — and for which we de- 
sire to make a warm acknowledgment. Nothing was sent to* 
us of a merit below the best, ability of the artist. Writing 
away from the rooms, and without reference to the catalogue, 
I can only enumerate from memory a few of the names and 
works it contained. Rosa Bonheurt " Morning in the High- 
lands" held a choice place on the main panel. It was sup- 
ported on one side by a delicious landscape of Bellows, which, 
I am happy to add, found a quick owner at the artist's price. 
In the same panel appeared Lambdin, Richards and others. 
Opposite was hung, the "Pennsylvania. Wedding,?' by Wood- 
ville, formerly of Baltimore, in company with Wittkamp, 
Fichel (a little gem, "Amateurs examining Curiosities") a fe- 
male head.by Gray, and landscapes by the Harts, Mrs. Greatorex 
and. others.. OneamaU panel, contained a figure by-- _«*»-, 
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landscapes- by Williamson, Shattnok, Bravoort sn&otliefs, oora- 



the opposite one a charming.one by J. T. Peele — Sbattuck, Hazel- 
tine and Richards contributing the landscapes. Tait, Kensett, 
Suydam, Motan, Oarmiencke and- Diz also appeared in the 
adjoining:room, the latter sending a. noble marine, "Jit. Desert 
Island." Since the soiree, this has been replaced by a snperb 
view of the Island of Capri, by Bierstadt. Read's portrait of 
Longfellow had a conspicuous place and a fine light in the ball, 
in company with portraits by .Robertson and Mayer, of Balti- 
more, and some fine landscapes. The room devoted to: draw- 
ings exhibited Darley, Ehninger, Oolyer, Oertel and Herring. 

" Last evening was the regular evening for music, and fur- 
nished an evidence of the resources of the Association in that 
art, of which we may be reasonably proud. A late announce- 
ment of the illness of our pianist-in-chief entirely upset the 
programme prepared for the evening, and left the members 
assembled no choice but for an impromptu concert, into which 
they went with a spirit that gave a most brilliant result. The 
books and the stringed instruments were brought ; two guests 
were called upon to take the second violin and tenor, and onr 
amateur first violin led off the lovely Mozart quartette in 
D minor (No. 2), which was played through with a facility of 
expression and accuracy worthy of the work. After this, Pro- 
fessor Ahrend gave a rich solo by Servais on the violoncello, 
accompanied at sight by one of the members. The arrival of 
another violoncello in the hands of an accomplished amateur 
increased our wealth of materials, and a quintette was resolved 
upon. 4 Onslow No. 28 ' was opened — and never have I beard 
music of this most difficult character rendered with more mas- 
terly ability and connoisseurship. The flashing ' Scherzo ' went 
' like fire set to the heather.' 

" Our musical evenings are every alternate Tuesday. 
" Yours truly, 

"G.B. 0." 

Nkw Tobk. — The series of artists' receptions, the second of 
which took place at Dodworth's on the 2d ult., besides repre- 
senting public interest in the cause of Art, by the numbers that 
attend, serve as records of what artists are accomplishing. The 
saloon at the last reception was more brilliantly lighted, and 
the collection of pictures, if not as large, was more imposing. 
Leutze's " Carnival Scene " presented itself first on entering the 
door, affording the public of this city the only chance for seeing 
this picture, as it has been forwarded to Mr. Riggs at Washington, 
for whom it was painted. Next came Huntington's "True and 
Counterfeit," one of the most carefully painted cabinet pictures 
of the day; then Lang's "Mary Queen of Scots," all of which 
were conspicuous centre-pieces, as they are called in hanging 
pictures. Between these appeared Hall's " Fruit and flowers," 
a cabinet head by Baker, " Portraits " by Wenzler, and several 
excellent drawings of animals by Oertel. These last men- 
tioned drawings commend themselves especially for their truth- 
ful character and skillful execution. One of Colman's latest 
and best landscapes caught our eye before passing to the other 
side of the room where the line presented 'Greene's " Aspira- 
tion," a head of quiet, absorbing beauty; a "Portrait" by 
C. 6. Thompson, and " Lake Candacia " by Jerome Thompson ; 
a vignette of " Rural Life " by Edmonds, a study of a Negro 
by White, a cabinet portrait by Ehninger, also a " Covenanter " 
by him, a fine piece of color, and action ; a charming view of 
the " Castle of Ohillon " by Gifford, " Susannah " by Gray— one 
of his most finished works, and " Western Scenery " by Bier- 
stadt, in which we had a distant view of the snow-covered 
summits of the Rooky Mountains. A " Marine " by Dix, with 



plete the list. 

In the department of landscape- we- have to mention this 
month an imposing picture by Bierstadt displaying the beauties 
and peculiarities of the Rocky-Mountain region on a large scale.' 
The scenery of this section of our t erritory has for a long time 
been a matter of curiosity to lovers of landscape, who have 
been excited and yet not satisfied by the vague and contradic- 
tory reports of explorers. Through the better expression of the 
brush we can now form some idea of it, Mr. Bierstadt's pencil 
being too true and powerful- to be questioned. The scene be- 
fore ns in this picture embraces a stretch of country in which 
the grand characteristics of western landscape are all visible; we 
have an extensive-valley, viewed from an eminence in the fore- 
ground, and bounded on . the horizon by lofty mountains ; the 
eye ranges over fresh green bottom-lands, broad sunburnt 
steppes, gentle undulations dotted with isolated trees, and 
over a winding stream, its banks lined with the rugged cotton- 
wood. The distant mountains, which rise above the- plain- 
and stretch across the entire background, consist of precipi- 
tous crags and deep ravines, overlooked by a towering peak, 
beyond which, on either side, snow mountains- recede, the 
broken outline of the vast chain losing itself in the deli- 
cate atmosphere, its sides illuminated by the warm glow- 
ing rays of a setting sun.. In the foreground are a group, of 
Indians and horses, a hunting party, and some whitened buffalo 
bones ; to the right, we see stray buffalo, and beyond immense 
herds of this animal, some browsing and others rushing over 
the hills in*the direction of the river enveloped in clouds of 
dust, while a distant column of smoke shows the haunt of an 
encampment and one more sign of human presence. The effect 
of the picture is at once agreeable and imposing. There is in 
it a comprehension and mastery of many difficulties ; it is com- 
plete and harmonious ; no insignificant details are allowed to 
interfere with the broad and simple rendering of a peculiar 
aspect of landscape beauty. 

In the early part of the season Mr. Rossiter held a reception 
at his spacious and elegant residence, which was regarded at 
the time as one of the most enjoyable social entertainments 
ever given in this city in behalf of Art. On the 8th nit. a 
second reception at the same place occurred under the auspices 
of J. D. Sherwood, Esq., as a friendly farewell compliment to 
Mr. Rossiter previous to his leaving the city. The latter seems 
to have borne away the palm in respect to elegant, tasteful dis- 
play and in the assembly of beauty and distinguished charac- 
ters. Not the least agreeable feature of the evening was the 
novelty of the decorations. "Rag Fair " in the snperb studio 
which this house contains, seems to have shown the wealth of 
artistic resources, judging by the use of costumes and other 
pieces of drapery so effectively arranged. 

Mignot is engaged upon two landscapes, pendants, character- 
teristic of North and South American landscape. One is 
called the " Harvest Moon," and the other, " Lamona." The 
first named represents a corn-field, its produce ripe for gather- 
ing and rich with the hues of the harvest season, over which, 
on the horizon, the full moon is just appearing in a cool, blue, 
serene sky. The latter shows an inclosure bounded by trees, 
with pools of water, and rank floral vegetation under a gor- 
geous suuset effect, its interest heightened by a glimpse of South 
American life within a tenement peculiar to that country. 

The annual meeting of the Artist's Fund Society was held On 
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the 8th nit., at whioh the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year : 

Thomas S. CuMMnros, President. 

0. L. Elliott, Vice President 

J. M. Faloonkb, Treasurer. 

Vdtoent Coltkb, Secretary. 

6. A. Bakeb, 

Wm. Hast, 

J. W. Oabilbab, )■ Board of Control. 

J. T. Kbnsktt, 

R. W. Htjbbabd, 
A donation from the Life and Antique schools of 1850 and 
1861, consisting of surplus funds in the hands of that, body was 
added to the general fund of the society. The .charter of the 
society is expected in a few days. 

The Athenamm Club devotes much of its -attention to the 
diffusion of a taste for Art. Several pleasant reunions have 
taken place during the winter at its rooms, the principal enter- 
tainment on these occasions being choice paintings, drawings 
and sketches from private collections. On one occasion Mr. 
Charles Gould contributed several large works; at another 
time, Mr. Hall furnished a series of sketches and studies; 
the last contribution we know of being the drawings of 
Seth Cheney from Mr. Richard Goodman's collection. It is 
announced that the club contemplates making a pecuniary ap- 
propriation with a view of affording every year to one Ameri- 
can painter or sculptor or architect, the means of studying in 
Borne or in some other art-inspiring city of the old world. 

Eastman Johnson has had an evening, and some fine works 
from the collection of Messrs. Blodgett and Parish have been 
exhibited. 

IWiJJHnraTOS, February 81, 1860. 
To the Editor of the Crayon: 

Dkab Sib — There is much material here of interest for the 
use of writers upon the general topic of Art, which I doubt not 
will be elaborated and communicated to yonr excellent periodi- 
cal during the present session of Congress ; and you will scarce- 
ly find room for communications from new and inexperienced 
contributors upon this interesting theme ; yet permit me to be 
assured the privilege of a space upon your pages for an occa- 
sional paragraph in reference to a subject of passing importance 
in this relation. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the "Washington Art Asso- 
ciation was opened to the publio on the evening of the 13th 
iqstant; on which occasion, Rev. Dr. Samson, President of 
Columbia College, delivered the opening discourse of the 
fourth annual series before this association — a discourse of 
great power upon the need of popular education in Art. 

The present exhibition of the association is one of great ex- 
cellence, in some respects surpassing those of former years, and 
the general judgment of visitors is in the highest degree en- 
couraging to the members, and to- the artists of the United 
States, who have been and are — in a practical sense — fellow 
members, in their cheerful and constant contribution of 
works to the yearly exhibitions. The present surpasses former 
exhibitions in variety, in the number of new productions, and 
in the accession of works of great merit from new contributors 
both veteran and young in Art. Amongst the former of these 
are Thomas Hicks, of New York, who, through the works 
which most worthily represent him, and which are among the 
chief points of attraction in the gallery, is most cordially 
greeted as a contributor. Prof. S. F. B. Morse,, wto, in the 



department of sculpture, is represented in his model of " The 
Dying Hercules ;" Joseph Ames, of Boston, in portraits ; Bing- 
ham, of Missouri, in his series of Election scenes, etc Of the 
new contributors from the ranks or the young artists, I would 
mention Hugh Newell, of Baltimore, who exhibits some figure 
compositions of eminent merit, works that compare favorably 
with similar productions by our acknowledged masters. Clem- 
ments, of Washington City, whose landscapes are expressive of 
the fine sentiment of nature in the hour of twilight, and Yolk, 
of Chicago, whose contributions to the department of sculpture 
evince a high order of merit ; also Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., 
who exhibits very spirited bnsts. Nearly all the artists who 
have heretofore contributed works are well represented. 
Schuessele in a historical painting of high order, his " Franklin 
before the Privy Council ;" Healy in one of his best works, a 
family group, full-length portraits ; Elliott in a full-length por- 
trait, one of his best works; Richards, of Philadelphia, in 
landscapes, noble in sentiment and masterly in execution ; 
Lentze in his lately finished work, "Venetian Masquers," a 
work of characteristic effectiveness ; G. C. Lambdin, of Phila- 
delphia, in a figure composition, rich in the expression of the 
home and family sentiment ; Rothermel in a fine work, " The 
Virtuoso ;" Ward, a pupil of H. K. Brown, in a statuette model, 
an Indian stringing his bow, and a marble bust of Hon. Alexan- 
der Stevens, of Georgia, both works of real power ; Hamilton, of 
Philadelphia, in sea-pieces marked by his usual vigor and free-, 
dom ; Moran in sea-pieces of great merit; Thomas Sully in a 
portrait of Jefferson ; Huntington in three excellent works ; 
Boutelle in landscapes which express in a most satisfactory 
manner the amenity, repose and independent affluence of life in 
agricultural vales; Bierstadt in a magnificent landscape, the 
" Island of Capri." Mrs. Eliza Greatorex in a large landscape 
of much merit, evincing progress, and indicating the attainment 
of a high rank in that department of Art at no distant 
day ; Weber, of Philadelphia, in two landscapes of charac- 
teristic excellence ; G. Mason a Psyche ; Cranch, Stanley 
and Alexander, of Washington City, contribute portraits of a 
high order of merit. But I have already occupied too much 
space, I fear ; especially as, in my haste, I have sketched so 
badly. Altogether, the exhibition is highly satisfactory, and 
together with the series of lectures being given in connection 
therewith, promises to be more successful than those of former 
years. The Association is also prepared and encouraged by a 
revised constitution that will soon come into operation, and by 
the proffer of munificent donations, to enter, in the course 
of the year, upon a career of more expansive usefulness ; but of 
this, more in detail when more time shall be permitted to 
write. Yours truly, Innominata. 

Of late additions to the artistic corps in this city, we are 
glad to chronicle the following : Mr. "Whitredge, lately arrived 
from the West, occupies a studio in the Tenth street building. 
Mr. Rondel, from Boston, has taken a studio at Dodworth's, 
and Mr. McClurg, from Philadelphia, one on the corner of 
Broadway and Thirteenth street. Mr. Bradford, from New 
Bedford, is also in this city, but not yet permanently located. 

Mr. C. B. Ives, who resides in Rome, is on a visit to this 
country. Mr. Ives will return to Rome in May. Among his 
late works is a statue of a " Shepherd Boy," and one of " Un- 
dine," executed for Marshall O. Roberts, Esq. In addition to 
these, he has lately executed a bust of Professor Silliman, for 
Yale College Library, which is highly spoken of. American 
sculptors resident in Rome have so few opportunities for ex-hi- 
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biting their works to the public, we are glad to be able to men- 
tion the places where they can be seen whenever we have an 
opportunity to do so. Of Mr. Ives' former productions there is 
a monumental statue of Mrs. Stone to be found in a cemetery 
at Chicago. Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, possesses a "Pan- 
dora." In this city, Mr. Thos. S. Young possesses a group 
entitled "Excelsior," Mr. Charles Butler a bust of " Ruth," and 
Mr. Isaac N. Phelps a statue of " Rebecca." 

Boston. — Of artists' receptions in this city, Dwight's Jour- 
nal of Music says : 

"•These reunions, which formed so delightful a new feature 
in the social and artistic life last winter, were renewed on 
"Wednesday evening, Feb. 1, with an increase of interest, and 
with the new advantage of an exceedingly pleasant place to 
meet in, namely, the new hall in Bumstead Place, of which the 
reception was the first inauguration. A thousand or more 
ladies and gentlemen were present in the course of the evening, 
being as -good a representation as could well be gathered of the 
artistic culture, the general refinement, and the personal beauty 
of Boston. It was a fine company to feast the eyes withal, and 
all alive with animated talk and beaming, faces. Most of onr 
artists were there, as entertainers, both in person and in some 
of their choice works ; and there is no finer social element than 
that in which they minister. There was fine music discoursed 
by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club ; one caught the welcome 
sounds from time to time of many gems from Don Giovanni 
and the Zauberfldte. It is impossible to enumerate the inter- 
esting works displayed there by our artists ; the crowd, the 
talk, the beauty of the hall itself, continually withdrew us from 
a close examination. Doubtless we failed to notice many of 
the best things ; but we may speak with pleasure of a charm- 
ing harvest scene by Hodgdon ; a large view in the Rocky 
Mountains, by Frost; four small landscapes, the Seasons, by 
Champney ; a seashore view, by Mrs. Darrah ; a splendid bull's 
head, -by Hinckley ; a remarkably well painted portrait of a 
boy, by Young ; a fine portrait, by Wight ; a water-color scene, 
by Cabot ; and nice things by Gerry, Ordway, Williams, Scott, 
Grigg, and others. Among the sculpture we were most struck 
by Ball's noble bust of Everett. Miss Folay did herself very 
great credit by a fine portrait bust ; and among various works 
by Stephenson, there was a beautiful head of a young' lady, 
which was universally admired." 

Of the new hall in which the Reception was held, and of 
which Mr. B. F. D wight is architect, the Transcript says : 

" The hall, 28 feet high, is on the floor 66 feet in length and 
44 feet in breadth ; measuring from the rear of the gallery, 
which reaches back over the entry and an ante-room, the 
length is 80 feet, the galleries or balconies — the deep one at 
the back and the narrower on the sides, are reached by four 
distinct stairways, and have for their fronts an S-shaped, light 
and graceful open iron railing, the scroll-work broken at inter- 
vals by lyres with gilt strings. A principal feature is the stage, 
in a semi-circular domed recess, 27 feet wide, 12 feet deep, and 
22 feet in height, out of which three doors open. The settees, 
calculated to accommodate nine hundred persons, and which 
can be removed whenever necessary, are of an entirely new 
style. The frames are of cast iron, and the seats and backs 
stuffed and covered with painted or enamelled cloth. They 
are easy and comfortable— and, at the same time free from any 
cumbersome look. In the architecture of the room, chaste and 
careful use has been made of the modern Italian style; so 
that there is nothing heavy, but a pleasing airiness and riohness I 



combined with a symmetrical simplicity. No want of orna- 
ment is felt, and no ornament is intrusive. The tinting of the 
ceiling and walls, and the recess that holds the stage, is lively, 
yet subdued ; and the neatness of design, and combination and 
harmony of colors produce just the desirable effect — a deli- 
cately toned brilliancy. The ventilation is mainly through a 
perforated cornice running round the four walls. The lighting 
of the apartment is well managed. A series of brackets 
springing from the galleries hold the shaded burners for the 
lower floor ; whilst above, lines of bronzed vases or baskets, 
arounds the rims of which jets of gas form wreaths of flame, 
are suspended by golden cords. This last, we believe, is a 
novelty, and is certainly a very pleasant arrangement. A body 
of light is thrown directly on the centre of the stage from a 
burner concealed by the clock at the top of the arch — the clock 
itself, by the way, being something out of the common course, 
with its cream-colored groundwork and gold and crimson cen- 
tre and circumference." 

Philadelphia. — This city seems to be remarkable as a place 
where Art breaks out in the shape of colossal statues. Some 
years ago an immense statue of Henry Clay in iron stood at the 
head of one of its streets ; and now we hear of a colossal statue 
of Franklin gracing one of its colossal markets, in Picton stone, 
weighing six tons, and as usual, " a work remarkable for the 
boldness of the design and beauty of execution." The last 
specimen of Philadelphia " big" art we havo heard of, comes 
to us in an English paper, which gives an account of a " Prize 
design for the Washington monument " in that city. All we 
have to say is, Can it be true I 

" The first premium, of $300, for a design for a monument 
offered by the Washington Monument Association of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, says the Ledger, has been 
awarded to Mr. George S. Bethel, architect. According to the 
design of Mr. Bethel, the monument is to be 225 feet high, 
including a colossal figure of "Washington, of about 20 feet. 
The following strange description is given of it : Around the 
base of the shaft will be an octagon-shaped gothic structure, 
80 feet in diameter and 50 feet high, highly ornamented, and 
to be surmounted on each corner' of the octagon by figures 
representing the patriots of the Revolution. The space between 
the base of the shaft and the walls of the building is designed 
as a promenade. Above this structure the shaft has a base of 
the same shape, in each face of which is a large window, and 
on the corners figures are to be placed as on the building de- 
scribed. From this base the octagon-shaped shaft rises 72 feet. 
It is pierced with windows on four sides, and ornamented on 
the other faces with appropriate devices. The .cap or top of 
the monument is to be composed of large brackets supporting 
a cornice with enrichments, and forming a balcony, within 
which will stand the pedestal to support the figure of Washing- 
ton. The balcony, from which a magnificent view of the city 
and surrounding country may be obtained, will be reached 
by a spiral staircase. It is proposed to bnild the structure of 
white Pennsylvanian marble, and to use the blue marble. for 
the ornaments." 

Tbot. — The exhibition alluded to in our last number is now 
open in the new gallery of the building occupied by the Young 
Men's Association. A fine collection of works of Art graces 
the walls of the Dew gallery, judging by the elegantly printed 
catalogue that lies before us. We recognize many of the best 
productions of the last three years. Besides these there are 
several works now first exhibited, among which are the pictures 
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.commissioned for the Association with a view to the formation 
«f a permanent gallery. In this particular we find an example 
fen all the Art institutions of the country. It strikes us that if 
the plan thus started be zealously and discreetly carried out, it 
srill be of more practical service to the cause of Art than any 
of the old-fashioned systems consisting of academies, lectures, 
libraries, distinctions, etc., that the older institutions adhere to. 
Time will show. We learn that commissions have lately been 
given to Xensett and Eastman Johnson for additional pictures. 

Albaot.— Palmer, it is said, is about to model a statue of Faith. 

Ymawii.. — Hart's statue of Henry Olay, commissioned by 
the ladies of Virginia, has arrived at Richmond, and is to be 
inaugurated on the anniversary of the birthday of that honored 
patriot. 

A GLIMPSE INTO HOME MATTBE8. 

No man of much observation or delicate appreciation of 
character can look into our social circles and not discover a 
democratic vulgarity not much inferior to that pervading our 
political cabals. Our women, though smart and intelligent, are 
too prone to an ill-bred pertness which rather provokes the 
angularities of the intellect than the more elevated feelings of 
the heart. To be dependent on or subordinate to man in any 
of the relationships of life is to our women a feeling of degrada- 
tion, something against which their natures rebel. This savage 
instinct of independence leads them to shun the hospitalities 
so inseparable from every happy home, lest the ministration of 
them might in some way be coupled with menial attributes, or 
dim the tinsel of their wardrobe or the gloss of their upholstery. 
With a good disposition and the proper training, every woman 
of sound mind and body can be useful, while but very few can 
adorn or add lustre to the circles in which they move. Great 
personal charms or great originality of mind may sometimes 
excuse a woman's neglect of the more humble yet important 
offices of life, but can, however, in no way atone for the injury 
which this neglect does to the economy of life. Hitherto the 
easy acquisition of wealth and the many new openings for the 
daring enterprises of young men, have kept our social circles 
from being overcrowded by spinsters ; but the times are fast 
approaching when our young men will hesitate to assume the 
trying obligations of married life upon the mere commercial 
prospect of making money by risky speculations. Young men 
of character and education, as in Europe, will rather live single 
and maintain their own personal independence and dignity 
than draw families aronnd them and become their material 
slaves. Besides, the future is destined to. give to celibacy a 
dignity and virtue which it has not had in the past. It is to 
time alone to vindicate its rights. 

In the growth and prosperity of Clubs, in the increasing dis- 
position of young men to associate with each other apart' from 
the other sex, in their constant presence at places of public 
amusement without ladies, may be seen the evidences of de- 
creasing marriages and increasing celibacies. This must have 
a taming, humbling effect upon women, must weed them of 
their savage independence, and render them more true to their 
social obligations, more alive to the necessity of becoming, not 
figuratively, but really, social angels. Humility, modesty, diffi- 
dence are three of the most beautiful qualities in a woman, and 
are generally found only in natures as noble and elevated by 
inheritance as by cultivation. Our social circles are barren 
and chaotic without them, orderly, refined and edifying with 
them. They are as highly important in the doctrines of 
Christianity as they are in our secular civilization, adorn our 



homes as well as our public assemblies, promote harmony and 
put to rest many of the discordant elements of our natures. 
Our youth, however, are very destitute of them ; our teaohings 
and practices, our social arrangements and rivalries, our pride 
and ambition are very foreign to their growth if not poisonous 
to their maturity. The affections of the heart have no outlet, 
have no soil to grow in — have no sustenance from our super- 
ficial and materialistic education. In the narrow, dry. and con- 
tracted countenances of our young people, in their careworn, 
wrinkled and thought-tangled looks are to be seen the ravages 
wrought by the vitiated condition of our unusually raw so.cial 
system. The black shadow of our daily obligations is con- 
stantly resting on us, is fretting away the best impulses of pur 
lives, and disturbing and harrowing up the midnight hours 
allotted to repose. We hanker after riches, we sigh out our 
souls for positions, we pine for aristocratic or gold-gilded con- 
nections, we shudder at our own loneliness when the world 
ceases to be noisy around us, when our vanity is not tickled, 
when our self importance is not inflated by the circle in which 
we move, without ever thinking of the impassable gulf between 
all this and our true destination as Christians and members of 
a civilized community. Need we wonder, then, if the social 
keys seldom yield higher tones than those relating to the 
kitchen and its inmates, to the low gossip and frivolous con- 
duct of a certain clique of fashionable gypsies. We are glad to 
know our women go to church, admire their minister, and par- 
ticipate usefully in everything pertaining to both, but see no 
necessity on their part to be constantly talking on the subject ; 
we are glad to know they have a good doctor, a good music or 
art teacher, but cannot tolerate an eternal tongue rattling about 
them ; we are glad to know that mothers have had their 
daughters highly, accomplished and fathers their sous, but 
could do without a parental shower of words on the matter ; 
we are glad to see fine furniture, fine houses, efficient servants, 
fashionable milliners and dressmakers, but hate all wearisome 
speeches and tantalizing discussions about them. The few 
hours set apart for social recreation and communion might 
profitably dispense with such matters, they are foreign to them, 
and ought to be relegated to other times and places. The con- 
versation of women ought — at least, if not instructive — to be 
refreshing and entertaining, ought to cast new life into the 
careworn souls of business and professional men. Their queru- 
lonsness, their techiness and their tawdriness loosen the bonds 
between them and men, and beget a want of manly sympathy 
for them upon which alone they can securely rely. If parents 
are not able or willing to give a marriage dower to their daugh- 
ters, and have them nursed thereby in affluent ease, they ought 
at least to feel the religious obligation of giving them a geod 
domestic training and a thorough disciplination in everything 
relating to household management and household economy. 
These useful qualities are seldom without an important bearing 
upon the union, happiness and general well-being of every 
family, and tell powerfully upon the prosperity and moral con- 
servation of our successors. They are as gold compared to the 
flashy and superficial accomplishments of most of our young 
people, and serve as pillars of supportwhen reverses overtake 
us and the thorns of adversity spring up along our pathways. 

Young people may dance, but don't let them danee away the 
vigor and health of their constitutions — they can sing, provided 
nature has furnished them with suitable voea) organs — they 
can play the piano, provided nature has given them musical 
aptitudes — they can study languages, provided the study enda 
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in any utility to themselves or others ; but let not parental 
ignorance or pride force these upon those whose natures are 
entirely foreign to them; and which but too often render them 
ridiculous. 

How often do the young, the dreamy, the ■ romantic, enter 
upon' the stern and trying duties of married life without know- 
i tig anything about them 1 — how often, consequently, does mar- 
riage become the grave of all their cherished hopes, the prison 
ot their idealized liberties, . the charnel-house of their most 
beautiful feelings. Though women may worship the mundane, 
there is something in their immortal souls which will never 
let them be content with it alone ; it is their social mytholo- 
gy which they must cast aside before ascending to a higher 
sphere of existence and faith. 

PUBLIC ABT-OULTUHE. 

Nnr To«, February 8, 1860. 
Dear Crayon : 

' Some project for the education of the public in Art on a more 
intelligent basis than now exists, seems to me necessary, and I 
think that artists ought to be the movers in it. There should 
be some scheme matured by which Art can be fairly and di- 
rectly presented to the public in connection with those who 
practise it, instead of allowing it to remain in the vulgarizing 
hands of speculators. In relation to Art, the public mind is 
now sufficiently excited ; there is a strong natural feeling, which 
manifests itself in wonder at the artist's imitation of objects in 
form and color, and there are certain vague ideas prevailing of 
the importance of Art, owing to some desultory reading and 
criticism. The best, however, is yet to come. As it is now, 
people sympathize with Art chiefly for its mechanical and orna- 
mental attributes, to gratify pride or fancy, to obey some con- 
ventional authority or satisfy some charitable impulse— rarely 
to minister to emotion and keep in sight the true purposes of 
Art. The fact cannot be concealed that the standard of Art 
accepted by the public is low, and that as a society we have 
made as yet but little progress in Art beyond a rude feeling 
for it To advance this standard, it is obligatory upon artists 
to take the initiative as they have always done in past ages ; 
they must take a position, the dignity of which cannot be 
undermined by the freshets or famine of public caprice. 

To stimulate the artist to take this view of the matter, I 
would point to the current operations of the art-dealer. He 
studies the nature of public impressibility ; he knows bow to 
work- the mine of crude sentiment and turn it to account. 
With a small outlay of capital and muscular energy he is able, 
through the press and business agents, to create an excitement 
in behalf of very ordinary material; he can concentrate public 
attention upon any one work or man so as to make the public 
see them in magnified proportions and really believe both to be 
marvellous productions. And why ? because the public mind is 
not occupied with other if not better things, urged upon its 
consideration with equal power. Those who have suffered by 
subscriptions to -engravings for the last five years, or who have 
enjoyed works of art the publio know nothing of, can bear wit- 
ness to the ability of the dealer ; they may admit this much 
more rationally than the merit of his wares. 

In my opinion the artist should not compete with the dealer, 
but take a superior position ; and to do this, I would suggest 
a plan which has been • in successful operation in Germany. 
This plan consists of an exhibition, transportable from place to 
place at the option of its management, got up by and belonging 
to an association of artists, who may paint pictures expressly 



for it, and directly enjoy all its advantages. The exhibition 
might be opened first in New York, and, in a given period of 
time, make the circuit of the principal cities of the Union. An 
enterprise of this kind is eminently practicable here in a 
patriotic and generous community like ours. If properly or- 
ganized, it would enable the publio to 'study native art in its 
best and completest form, instead of having Unrepresented by 
meteoric fragments. The best proof of the practicability of the 
plan lies in the fact that individual efforts of this kind have 
always " paid." In Germany the enterprise not only pays its 
expenses with a handsome profit, but it has been the means of 
providing artists with commissions independent of sales made 
from the collection and at much better prices than in former 
times. The success of this exhibition in Germany, where 
money is less plentiful than with us, shows that it is due to the 
diffusion of sound art among the people. It is a new source of 
pleasure to them ; they contemplate familiar scenes and sympa- 
thies transfigured by the artist; they enjoy pictures as they 
enjoy and comprehend the word-paintings of poets. I am 
confident that the plan would succeed, and appeal to any of 
your readers interested in the matter to respond and give some 
encouragement to an Abtibt. 

THK JTABVES COLLECTION. 

[The following letters are of interest to all lovers of Art in 
the prospect of this gallery coming to one of our cities. The 
opening letter by Mr. Jarves, addressed to a friend in this 
country, with the accompanying documents, fully explains the 
nature of the enterprise.] 

Letter of Mr. Jarves. 

Flobbhck, Attffittt 26, 1889. 
It has long been a pet scheme of mine to initiate in Boston a 
permanent gallery of paintings, with particular reference to the 
chronology, motives, and technical progress of Art,, from the 
earliest development in Italy of the Christian idea, until its 
climax in the matured genius of its several illustrious schools. 
Masterpieces it was hopeless to expect to secure. Researches, 
however, made for my private studies, showed me that it was 
feasible for one on the spot to get together a valuable collec- 
tion of pictures, covering the ground from the tenth to the six- 
teenth century, characteristic of the great masters and their 
schools, illustrating the history of Art, provided it were gone 
about promptly, quietly and diligently. Unwilling to lose the 
opportunity, I decided on taking the responsibility upon myself 
of making such a collection and of its subsequent adoption by 
my townsmen. My own means being inadequate, I borrowed 
a sufficient sum to warrant the undertaking, being persuaded, 
that, should my project fail as regarded Boston, the pictures 
would always be valuable in the European market. I lost no 
time in going systematically to work to secure genuine speci- 
mens of Byzantine and Groco-Italian paintings, and so in 
chiefly following the current of the Florentine, Sienese and 
Umbrian schools to the time of Raphael. My adventures in 
this pursuit were often curious and instructive. They involved 
an inquisition into the intricacies of numberless villas, palaces, 
convents, churches, and household dens, all over this portion of 
Italy ; the employment of many agents to scent out my prey ; 
many fatiguing journeyings ; miles upon miles of wearisome 
staircases ; dusty explorations of dark retreats ; dirt, disap- 
pointment, fraud, lies, and money often fruitlessly spent; all 
compensated, however, by the gradual accumulation of a valu- 
able gallery. It sometimes happened that the search for some 
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indispensable master in the series cost more time and money 
than wonld have secured many more popular names, though of 
less true merit. On one occasion, to get nine pictnres, I was 
obliged to purchase a gallery of upward of two hundred ; the 
unneoe&oary ones being sold at auction in England. On an* 
other, having discovered a fine old Pollajuolo, the owner would 
not let me have it, unless I bought all in the room -(forty-four 
in number), which also went to auction. I discovered a hoard 
of four thousand pictures got together a century ago by an 
eccentric abb6 who bought everything brought to him. They 
had been inherited by an aged miser* from whom, with painful 
negotiation, I obtained a fine altar-piece by Bidolfo Ghirlandajo 
and other pictures. In the lumber-room of a famous convent I 
chanced upon a beautiful Ferngino, so smoked and dirtied as to 
be cast aside by the monks, who, for a consideration, gladly let 
me bear it away, and which, upon cleaning, proved to be un- 
touched, and one of his finest compositions. It was a small 
easel picture. A beautiful full-length portrait of a Spanish 
grandee, by Velasquez, was found among the earth and rubbish 
of a noble villa, cut out from its frame, crusted with dirt, but 
beneath in fine preservation. But as I have written a chapter 
on the Acquisition and Authentication of Pictures in a History 
of the Italian schools that I am preparing for the press, I will 
not prolong this part of my letter. Suffice it to say that the 
collection has become sufficiently interesting and valuable to 
attract the encomiums of distinguished amateurs from various 
countries and obtain proposals for advantageous sales. I will 
give a few details of the principal pictures. 

A Byzantine Triptych, 12th century, containing Descent into 
Hades, Transfiguration and Wanderings of Israelites, etc., is for 
preservation' and beauty a unique specimen, so far as my know- 
ledge extends. It demonstrates a condition of Art greatly in 
advance of corresponding Italians, uniting the strength of Or- 
gagna to the miniature delicacy of Fra Angelico. 

An altar-piece, a.d. 1190, of Graco-Italian school, a mystic 
painting of rare beauty and singular excellence ; engraved in 
Fumagalli's " Mnseo di Pitture," plate 1035, vol. 13, and fully 
described. A tripartite picture of the 10th century, very 
characteristic and rare — nothing corresponding to it in collec- 
tions here. Migliarini says, from the character of the cross on 
it, it may date back as far as the seventh century. Another 
curious Triptych anterior to Gimabue, containing nineteen com- 
positions from Lives of Christ and St. John Baptist. 

An altar-piece by Margaritone (1240), seven compositions, 
perfect, naive, and curious. A beautiful specimen of Cimabue ; 
Story of S. Nicolo di Ban. Annunciation, by Pietro Oavallini. 
Entombment (altar-piece), by Giotto. A magnificent Triptych, 
five feet high, painted for the noble Vecchietta family, with a 
document, ascribing it to Giotto, of the family from whom I 
purchased it; but the color is more like the Padnan GiottescM, 
deep and rich, in fine preservation. Two fine specimens of 
Puccio Capanna ; ditto of Taddeo and Agnolo Gaddi ; ditto of 
Orgagna (for which an offer was made by Sir Charles Eastlake) ; 
ditto of Giottino, uncommonly fine, both in subjects and pre- 
servation, one of them from the Rinuccini gallery. A 'small 
altar-piece, by Fra Angelico ; a noble Duccio of Siena, a Dip- 
tych ; Bpinello Aretino, a Crucifixion ; and numerous other pic- 
tures of importance, as illustrating some special Christian mo- 
tive or local style. 

Among the Sienese, a gem of an altar-piece by Simone di Mar- 
tino (Memmi) an Epiphany, with gradino ; the drawing of this 
kin the Uffizii. Of Sano di Pietro, the equal of Fra Angelico, 



two as fine specimens as Italy can show: the Coronation, 
thirty-six figures, and the Jonrney of the Magi. 

Sassetto, Giovanni di Paolo, Matteo da Siena, Taddeo di Bar- 
tolo, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, (by whom is a unique and magnifi- 
cent Assumption of the Virgin, a gem of mystic art,) etc., repre- 
sent the Purists. For the Naturalists, tracing the progress of 
landscape, mythological and historical painting, I have beauti- 
ful specimens by Paolo Uccello, Dello, Gozzoli, and a singular 
picture, a Bridal-Waiter, painted for the Piccolomini of Siena, 
by Pinturicchio ; The Disarming of Cupid, a signed picture, 
by Gentile da Fabriano; Tabernacle piotnre by Masolino; 
fragment of a gradino by Massaccio, figures wonderful for their 
vigorous naturalness ; a Botticelli, not excelled in beauty and 
perfection by any in Florence; Pollajuolo, Filippino, Fra- 
Filippo, Lorenzo di Credi (an injured altar-piece, and a perfect 
easel-picture in his best manner); Piero di Cosimo, Andrea 
del Sarto (altar-piece and a fresco, the latter injured) ; Francia- 
bigio, Pontormo, Beccafumi, Albertinelli, Granacci, Luca Sig- 
norelli ; a fresco of Domenico Ghirlandajo, perfect ; Giovanni 
Bellini ; Squarcione ; Giorgione, wonderful in color— a Cir- 
cumcision ; Cesare da Sesto, etc., etc. 

To you, who are familiar with these artists, their names will 
convey an adequate idea of the scope of the collection. In con- 
dition, they are, as a whole, purer than those of the galleries, 
and are favorable specimens of the masters they represent, 
outside of their greatest works. 

Authentic documents seldom accompany pictures ; fictitious, 
often. I have piles of documentary evidence, opinions, etc, 
bat my chief reliance is internal proof. My own judgment, 
after many years' conscientious study in the presence of acknow- 
ledged originals, and. constant association .with experienced 
artists and amateurs, has with myself considerable weight. 
Besides, I fortify it by the opinions and testimony of the best 
European judges — my sole desire being historic truth, unbiased 
by any preconceived theory or enthusiasm for one specialty of 
Art over another. Hence, in several cases, my pictures have 
names of less weight than might pass current with observers in 
general, or which, imitating the custom of public galleries, I 
might with impunity adopt. Thus, one of my most remark- 
able paintings is ascribed by good judges to Botticelli, or Pietro> 
Pollajuolo, names of pecuniary weight in the picture-market ; 
but my own studies lead me to ascribe it to Francesco di Mar- 
tino of Siena, a name little known, though the picture in 
question is worthy of either of the other painters. 

One of my most interesting is a Pietd, bought of the Cbigi 
family as a Perugino, but which subsequent examination, con- 
firmed by high opinions, leads me to ascribe to Raphael before 
he was sixteen, from a design of his master's, with variations. 

The Perugino, already referred to, is the Baptism of Christ, 
the Almighty and angels overhead. 

Other pictures in the collection are an Ecce Homo by Sodo- 
ma — equal to anything of the kind by Raphael — and one of his 
lovely Madonnas, the type being superior to his rival's ; a noble 
picture by Paul Veronese, from the Pisani Gallery ; a Cruci- 
fixion by Rubens, solemn in color, and remarkable for its 
horses and dogs; a large altar-piece of Fra Bartolomeo, 
painted for the Antinori family, rich in color, with broad land- 
scape containing the histories of Christ subsequent to the 
Resurrection ; and, lastly, a Leonardo, a Holy Family, referred 
to in one of his own letters, inherited by a will recorded at 
Florence by the ancestor of the gentleman from whom it came 
to me through the intervention of one party only. 
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I affix an estimate of value upon the pictures, based upon ray 
experience of the market, though less than I should demand, 
were the collection to be sold on speculation. 

The Leonardo has been estimated by Baron Garriod* at 
100,000 francs, as the price I ought to receive for it, whenever 
fairly made known. Bio puts it at £2,000. I value it, at the 
lowest, say $10,000. 

$226 
460 
760 
600 

1,000 
400 
600 
600 



$10,000 Masolino, 

8,000 Masaccio, 

2,000 Lorenzo di Credi, 

2,600 2 Orgagna, 

1,000 Giotto, Triptych, 



The Leonardo, 
Fra Bartolomeo, 
Perugino, 

Sodoma, Ecce Homo, 
" Holy Family, 
Velasquez, 2,000 Lorenzetti, Entombment, 

Botticelli, 1,500 " Assumption, 

Sano di Pietro, Coronation, 1,600 Lo Spagna, 



8,146 

34,126 

9,000 

6,300 



Epiphany, 1,200 G. Bellini, 350 

Paul Veronese, 500 Giorgione, 250 

Fra Angelico.f 750 (?) 400 

Byzantine Triptych, 125 2 Paolo Uccello, 600 

Gentile da Fabriano, 600 Dello, 400 

Ridolfo Gbirlandajo, 800 Giovanni di Paolo, 150 

Domenico Gbirlandajo, 800 Sassetto, 100 

Andrea del Sarto, 500 Simone Hemml, 750 

Raphael, youthful, 450 Margaritone, 290 

Matteo da Siena, 400 Altar-Piece, 820 

34,126 

Remainder of Collection, say seventy-five others, at 

In Boston, Hurillo, 5,000 ) 

S. Rosa, 600 V 

Sundry others, 700 ) 

67,670 

Besides a number set aside for tale or exchange, being du- 
plicates of masters, or not necessary, but which cott up- 
wards of 2,000 

$59,570 
In round numbers, I value the entire collection at $60,000, 
which is much less than it would be held at in the hands of 
dealers, and considerably under the rates at which Messrs. 
Lombardi & Ugobaldi sold their early masters to the National 
Gallery, viz.: $86,000 for twenty pictures. I am now urged 
to put prices upon the pictures by an agent from London 
recommended by Sir Charles Eastlake. I still. cling to my 
original project ; but if my fellow-citizens do not consider in a 
favorable light the proposition I authorize you to make in my 
behalf, I shall soon be compelled to consent to the sale of at 
least a portion of the gallery in J.nglancLor Russia, because, as 
one always does in such affairs, 1 exceeded my original limits, 
and the interest money I must pay is heavier than I can con- 
tinue long to afford. It would gratify me, however, to have 
my estimate amended or confirmed by judicious judges. Per- 
haps the fairest method would be to select three— an amateur, 
artist, and dealer ; the several kinds of valuation would then 
be represented, and an average could be struck. I am per- 
suaded that for $60,000 it would be impossible now to get 
together a collection of equal value. Indeed, some of the pic- 
tures parted with, it would be out of the question to hope to 
replace them. I have worked hard for several years, with 
extraordinary facilities for their collection — my entire time, 
energies, and all the money I could control being devoted to ft ; 
and nothing less than the enthusiasm I feel for Art, and the 
desire to aid in forming an institution worthy of the intel- 
lectual claims of Boston, unique of its kind in America, has 
sustained me thus far. Yon fully comprehend that this sort of 

* Agent for .the Royal Gallery at Turin, and for the late King of 
Holland, in the purchase of pictures, 
f The companion piece is held at $1,320 by the owner. 



labor can neither be incited nor repaid by pecuniary gain ; and 
though I might finally realize a handsome profit from its sale, 
still it would be at the cost of much feeling. To obviate this 
and secure my aim, I propose, for $30,000, to deliver the collec- 
tion, with a descriptive catalogue, published in connection with 
my History of the Schools of Painting represented by the gal- 
lery (copyrights of both to be mine, with the privilege of illus- 
tration from the pictures), in good order, either in Italy or Bos- 
ton (if the latter, actual expenses to be paid, of packing, frieght 
and insurance), to any association or individuals pledged to 
make it finally the nucleus of a permanent gallery for Boston, 
the final arrangement for exhibition (hanging, lights and tem- 
perature — the last an important consideration for pictures on 
wood) to be intrusted to me, and the collection to be kept to- 
gether as a whole, under some distinctive name. Or, including 
the above conditions, a committee, as above suggested, being 
appointed to appraise the pictures, I will give one half of their 
appraisal for the above purpose, the other half being paid to 
me. 

Further,.as it is desirable to increase the value and efficiency 
of the gallery by the addition of roasters of the Venetian, Lom- 
bard and Bolognese schools, illustrating the gradual decline of 
Art in Italy, if funds be raised for that end, I agree to .give my 
time and experience (travelling expenses paid) to their acquisi- 
tion. I have on my list several valuable paintings, known 
only to a few, which the exhaustion of my means alone has 
prevented me from obtaining. Among them a fine Giorgione, 
Titian, and an undoubted Baphael — second manner, somewhat 
injured, but untouched. - The subject, Vision of St. Bernard, 
the Madonna introduced being that of the Foligno. It was the 
gradino of one of his altar-pieces. But these or others must 
be approached with much caution, as Italian imaginations are 
never more vivid than in regard to the prices of works of Art, 
especially if sought for by strangers. 

For a sum not exceeding $50,000, 1 can secure for Boston, 
including my own, a highly respectable gallery of Italian Art, 
consisting of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
genuine paintings,.embracing many good specimens of the best 
masters, provided the means be promptly and quietly furnished. 
Mr. E. N. Perkins tells me that the common Athenesum exhi- 
bitions have netted from $2,000 to $3,000 yearly to that insti- 
tution. Would not the exhibition of such a gallery as I pro- 
pose, supposing it was considered advisable to put on it a small 
admittance fee for the present, produce a handsome fund for, 
ulterior purposes ? — and would it not greatly benefit Boston by 
attracting visitors from all parte of the Union ? Boston pays 
$10,000 for a statue, and $8,000 for a picture of Copley's. 
Surely, then, it is not too much to hope that her large-minded; 
men should be willing to contribute $50,000 to inaugurate a, 
public gallery, beginning with some two hundred paintings, 
embracing a history of the Italian schools for five centuries.; 
or, if that be too large, an idea for the present, $20,000 for. 
those that I possess; which price even would make me an, 
actual contributor of nearly one-third their entire eott. My 
sole motive in mentioning this is to sbpw that I am in earnest, 
and to stimulate others. 

It was my intention to return to Boston tiie coming autumn, 
but I shall probably he detained here another year. My time 
here may be' usefully devoted tp the enlargement of the gallery, 
as has been suggested. 

Faithfully young, 

Jambs J. JABvxa, 
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Letter from Sir Charles Eastlake. 

7 Fnzaor Squab*, Loudon, \tih ITot., 1858. 
Dear Sir: 

I rejoice to bear that yon propose to send your collection of 
specimens of early Italian masters, in its entire state, to Ameri- 
ca. Few would have taken the trouble you have gone through 
in discovering and obtaining these works. Yonr continned 
residence in Tuscany has enabled you to avail yourself of many 
excellent opportunities. Good-fortune has also sometimes 
rewarded you ; but to your discrimination and knowledge yonr 
success is chiefly to. be ascribed. 

I consider that the series in question would form an excellent 
foundation for a gallery of Italian Art, and I trust that in your 
native country it will be appreciated and kept together. I pur- 
posely avoid particularizing any works, because I have at all 
times uniformly declined to give any kind of certificate as 
regards single pictures ; but I can conscientiously congratulate 
you on the formation of the collection as a whole. I believe 
that many valuable additions have been made to it even since 
I saw it. 

Wishing you all success in your patriotic object,* I am, dear 
sir, Your faithful servant, 

0. L. Eastlakb. 

Xuus J, Xibtb, Esq. 

Letter of Prof . Migliarini, Director of the Vffizii Gallery. 

FtORBHCB, OiUUT 07 the Vnmif.Oct. 15, 1853. 
My dear Mr. Janet : 

I hope you will allow me to express my satisfaction • at the 
pleasure afforded me of admiring, on two different occasions, 
your rich collection of ancient paintings, in the acquisition of 
which, it appears to me, that a great deal has been owing to 
good fortune ; for, without this, perseverance and money wonld 
have been of little avail. 

•I will not enumerate the many different artists of whom you 
have obtained beautiful specimens, such as Oimabue, the Giot- 
teschi, followed by Dello, il Pollajuolo, il Ghirlandajo, and 
many others ; but among so many, I will confine myself to that 
gem of Leonardo da Vinci, which it seems to me incredible 
that you should have been able to fall in with and possess. 

Every one knows that Da Vinci lived long, but, unfortunate- 
ly, did little in painting; his attention having been distracted 
by the fortuitous circumstances in life, and more by the many 
other sciences he professed, in which he was also distinguished 
as a great genins. There are, thus, many galleries which boast 
of possessing some of his productions ; but to the experienced 
eye of the connoisseur it very often happens, that, in view of 
the object decorated with so great a name, preconceived ex- 
pectation of enjoyment is followed by the silent apathy of 
indifference — and this, all the more, because he had disciples of 
great merit, who imitated him with much ability. 

One of the striking peculiarities of your picture is, that it is 
unfinished, and in this condition it best proves its true origi- 
nality. For, if one of Leonardo's best imitators had copied it 
—while there could be no doubt in regard to the design, well 
known to be that of Leonardo, and his drawing of the Infant 
Saviour, " il Bambino? is well known — he would have carried 
it to completion, either for pecuniary benefit, or gain in repu- 
tation. 

But here I may be asked, if a copyist in such a case could 
not have left his copy unfinished. I am willing to admit this ; 
but would ask my inquirer to reflect that whoever undertakes 
Leonardo's very difficult method of laying on the body colors 



would not dare to imitate those occasional dashes of the pencil, 
of which there appear clear indications in yonr picture, seem- 
ing to be mere memoranda for changes to be afterward made 
at pleasure. He who copies so great an artist has always be- 
fore his eyes the almost impossibility of imitating him, and, 
consequently, lacks the conrage to paint with entire freedom. 

Moreover, let it pass as a general rule, that all the imitators 
of Leonardo are apt to .be low-toned ; yet the lowest tone is 
never black ; in its gradation toward the light it always inclines 
to the hue of bistre or tobacco color. This peculiar character- 
istic, it seems to me, had its origin in the experience which the 
most able masters of that time had in the bad effects of lamp- 
black, employed by Leonardo, and afterward by Giulio Boma- 
no. These substituted other blacks, which, mixed with other 
colors, produced a shade tint.* On examination, your picture 
has no such appearance, but is really coal-black in the deep 
shadows, as is always the case with the works known to be of 
Da Vinci. 

I shall probably be reminded of another style of Leonardo's, 
namely, that of his portraits, in which this intense blackness is 
seldom found. And this is qnite natural, because he treated 
historical subjects in a different manner from portrait-painting. 
In his " Treatise on Painting," he often advises the sitter to be 
placed in a broad light, so that the features may not be cut up 
by too violent shadows. Is it possible that he would recom- 
mend to others what he did not practise himself? Hence it 
follows, that, in a broad light, he could dispense with the per- 
nicious use of black, and, for this reason, many of his portraits 
are lighter and better preserved. 

It is needless for me to enlarge on the beauties of this paint- 
ing, as this wonld lead me into long digressions ; arid I should 
not wish to describe qualities of which it is impossible to give 
an approximate idea with the pen. I will only remark that 
the landscape is composed of many minute features, finished 
with great minuteness, in order that the figures of the Virgin 
and the Child may, by contrast, gain in grandeur of effect. 

I will not mention Leonardo's peculiar grace and sweetness 
of expression, which has been frequently dilated upon By emi- 
nent writers. I will say nothing of the wonderful relief of his 
ehiaro oscuro, of which language cannot give the slightest idea, 

I therefore conclude, congratulating you on so beautiful and 
precious an acquisition; and begging you to receive kindly 
this expression of my admiration, I am, with many thanks for 
your civility, Yours, etc., M. A. Miguabini. 

Letter of Monsieur A. F. Rio to Mr. Janet. 
My Dear Sir : 

I have not the least hesitation in declaring that I fully believe 
it the [Leonardo] to be the work of that great master. I can- 
not help envying your good luck in making such a valuable 
acquisition. Yon could not begin yonr collection under better 
auspices. The genuine pictures of Leonardo are so rare, that 
the want of one has left to this day a sore gap in the gallery of 
many a sovereign. 

Yon are qnite right in trying to get pictures of the Sienese 

* The mixture of black, in the shadows, was soon found by expe- 
rience to be a very pernicious practice, because the black gradually 
comes to the surface, obscuring the other colors with which it was 
mixed; and subsequent artiste made it a rule to exclude black 
entirely from their shadows. Instead of black, they used a mixture 
of deep transparent colors— blue, red and yellow, mixed to a neutral 
tint. 
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school, which has been, till now, less studied than the others, 
and which is growing more and more into repute. Your two 
pictures of Antonio Bazzi (Sodoma) are quite sufficient to give 
an idea of that great painter, who has so often been compared 
with Raphael himself; but my weakness for the old school im- 
pels me to say that for my own gratification I should prefer 
your pictures of Sano di Pietro. A time will come when that 
charming master will be appreciated to his full value, and his 
works sought after as so many precious gems of mystical 
thought. France, England and Germany know him only by 
reputation. I do not remember seeing a single picture of his 
in any of those countries. The specimen which you possess 
has two great advantages : it represents the painter's favorite 
subject, the Coronation of the Virgin, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. I have observed in your collection a charming 
little picture by Matteo di Giovanni. Your Gentile da Fabriano 
is, on account of its date, an important document in the history 
of that school ; and I should place still higher the Madonna 
between four Saints, by Lo Spagna, who was the best pupil of 
Perugino, next to Raphael. 

You will render the science of Art more accessible to those 
[in America] who cannot cross the seas to study it in its birth- 
place. 

Wkh the best wishes for the success of your patriotic under- 
taking, Most sincerely yours, 

Bio. 

( The remaining lettere irttt be given, in our next number.) 
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How. Hbnby D. Gilpin. — We are pained to be obliged to 
record the death of the Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, at Philadelphia, 
late President of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Gilpin was born in 1801, and died on the 22d of January 
last. Mr. Gilpin's loss will be severely felt. and not alone by 
intimate friends. He was an intelligent and liberal friend of 
Art and Literature, laboring in behalf of both causes with a 
fertile and elegant pen, aided by the resources of an ample for- 
tune. He was, moreover, one of those rare examples of men of 
culture, wealth and experience who interest themselves actively 
in the intellectual progress of young men, Possessing an ex- 
tensive and select library, and having visited the most remark- 
able countries of the world, he was able to provide facilities for 
young students which few persons could parallel. It is to 
his sympathy and oversight that is due the late publication of 
the work on the Eosetta Stone ; a work dedicated to him, and 
one which is an honor to our world of letters and art. Mr. 
Gilpin was President of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts for several years, having resigned the office in 1858. Mr. 
Gilpin filled many offices connected with public affairs. In 
1832 he was appointed Attorney of the United States for Penn- 
sylvania; in 1837, Solicitor of the Treasury of the United 
States, and in 1840, Attorney-General of the confederacy. He 
also acted as Vice-President of the Historical Society of his 
native State. He was also active in the literary world. In 
1837, he published Beports of Gases Tried in the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of his State, and, 
in 1841, Opinions of the Attorneys-General. From 1826 to 
1832 he edited entirely, or in part, " The Atlantic Souvenir," 
the first literary annual published in America. His other lite- 
rary works consisted of essays, biographies, reviews and trans- 
lations. 



GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

Mb. Tknhtsoh relates a simple or a striking incident, a tender or a 
sorrowful one, with exquisite grace, and animates it with that ideal 
life which is the inspiration of genius. His longer poems, however, 
do not evince the highest constructive powers. He attains length 
more by copious and careful elaboration than by action. This, 
method is conspicuous in " The Princess," and in " Maud," and is dis- 
cernible even in " The May Queen ;" while the verses of " In Memo- 
riam," though marvellously sweet and fertile variations on the 
theme, have the sameness of the cells of the honey-bee. In fine, 
his works show an affluence of fancy and feeling rather than the 
swift sweep of a great spirit in its flood. 

The "Idyls of the King "have all those traits of power with 
which the readers of Mr. Tennyson are familiar, especially his fine 
moral appreciation, and his murmurous music; yet they do not 
reveal any new growth, or any advance in art. This may be owing 
to the manner in which he has handled the subjects. We have 
doubts whether the time-hallowed pictures of Arthur and his Knights 
can be retouched by any pencil, however famous or felicitous, with- 
out smooching their incomparably delicate color. Certainly they 
cannot be elaborated without injury ; for the soft haze with which 
the early delineators invested them magnifies while it partially veils 
and acts as a powerful charm in the spell of their fascination. 
Neither will the spirit of the Legends of the Bound Table sustain 
the interpretation that Vivien was a harlot. Those peerless knights 
could not so conceive of any woman whose favor they wore in bat- 
tle or won in bower. Merlin, indeed, gave all for love ; and, like 
Anthony, counted the world well lost, for one who was so absolute 
in her passion, and so enamored of its object, that her heart trem- 
bled for its treasure until she had made her lover invisible to all 
other eyes. . To take up these subjects as the Laureate has chosen 
to do, and to treat them on the supposition that they lack clearness 
(which seems to have been his leading idea) is, at least, an error in 
judgment, if it do hot reveal an unfitness in his peculiar genius to 
fuse and form them into immortal story. We are not unmindful 
that in the " Morte d' Arthur," he once made an admirable essay in 
the right direction; but by leaving it a fragment he confessed his 
inability to round the glory of the great king, the loves of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, the accomplishments of Tristram, and the quest of 
Galahad into epic story. Passing, however, from the conception to 
much of the execution of these " Idyls," we joyfully yield to the 
spell of the poet, and gladly bear testimony that he has strown 
them with gems which fully attest his brilliancy, and with thoughts 
that reveal his subtle insight into character ; while the songs which 
are interspersed are as sweet as the glances of love. All the details 
are drawn with nice discernment, and* are finished np with rare 
skill ; while the wording is choice even to daintiness. But there is 
no grand design ; there is no absorbing action. Our demigods have 
been made to appear before us in new costume rather than with 
new significance. They form a bright, but a passing procession ; 
the grouping has not touched them; their Pantheon is not yet 
proportioned. Had Mr. Tennyson paused here, our opinion of his 
rank as a poet would have been no' further indicated. But he has 
lately published another " loyl," and as it is more purely the pro- 
duction of his own mind, it is a more accurate test of his might. 
The style of treatment is indeed the same, yet how much more 
attenuated is the tread of the story, and how many times it is broken 1 
The incidents, which just crop out, here and there, in the verse, are 
either unnatural, improbable, or commonplace, and the sentiment is 
maundering rather than manly. Throughout the poem there is not 
a thrilling strain or a vital thought. There are two or three pas- 
sages, descriptive of sea and shore, which rise above the rest, but 
those are only so well done as to remind one of their betters ; and 
there is a nursery song which is so thin that it would not be quietly 
endured by any youngling who had ever heard a tingle melody of 
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" Mother Goose." Had " Sea Dreams " been published anonymously, 
we Tenture to say that they would have perished and passed away 
without epitaph, tomb or mourner. What a felling off is this for 
one who clothed Godiva with chastity ! One reason for this decline 
may be found in the fact that the " Laureate's " muse was never 
robust. From the first it showed a morbid taint which reached its 
climax in " Maud," yet it kindled a fire like that which emanates 
from decaying wood ; but this " goody " vein, which is the moral 
phase of the disease, seems to produce the softness without the glow 
which has dazzled so many minds. By putting these "Sea 
Dreams " into circulation Mr. Tennyson has laid his genius so open 
to question it is likely that the discerning men of to-day will do 
what otherwise might have been the duty of their not remote de- 
scendants. In the meantime it will help to enlighten us with regard 
to his ultimate fate as an author, if we bear in mind that it is suns, 
stars, and all heavenly orbs, which continue to shine from age to 
age, not phosphoric flames, nor yet polished brass, nor even gold, 
however they may glitter when fresh from the workman's hand. 

Let us glance more searchingly at this poet and see if we can dis- 
cover with which of these classes he must finally range. Taking 
him as he presents himself in his works — and we hold that the 
reviewer's realm is thus bounded — we proceed to name his most 
obvious gifts and graces, and to take him, for a moment, into the 
presence of some of the masters of song. Keeping in view the 
principle that minds of his order are inclined to heighten nature, 
and cleanse habit, to the taste of a canting world, we come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Tennyson is quite free from any eccentricity, 
that he possesses a warm and generous heart, and has partaken 
deeply of the culture which befits a scholar and adorns a gentleman. 
He is a bard, also— a singer by nature. Very brilliant, and pleasing, 
too, is much of his song ; but his it that depth which time alone 
can sound, or that roll which awakens an undying echo ? He, in- 
deed, in many poems, presents us a dazzling entertainment ; and 
seldom fails to produce an exquisite delicacy which will make the 
banquet long remembered. But does his port awe, his glance melt, 
his speech inspire ? Will any one ever say, on reading the " Idyls 
of the King," or the passage-at-arms in " The Princess," as Carlyle 
said when under the' spell of Shakspeare's trumpet blasts : " What a 
blow this man would have struck had it come to that !" Neither 
has his love any of that fiery ardor which made Byron and Goethe 
the most eloquent and least satisfied of seekers, and which will 
ever be silently received, by those who can comprehend its full im- 
port, as an authentic sign of their transcendent capacity ; and how- 
ever much it may have swayed them from the line of moral law, it is 
a perpetual prophecy that man was created for something more 
blissful than blooms in this mortal spere. Evidently the " Laureate " 
is not of the kingly race who defy all and conquer all, but rather a 
graceful troubadour whose chant is so charming, that, in his best 
moods, he is right welcome to their courts, and to the tuneful ear 
when they keep holiday. — Taunton Gazette. 

We are indebted for the following anecdotes to that peculiar 
mosaic of wit, humor, history and philosophy, the editor's 
Table of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

The Tribune of to-day has this capital illustration of fine-art 
appreciation: "Two very splendidly attired ladies recently made a 
condescending visit to the studio of one of our distinguished land- 
acapists, and asked the privilege of looking at his pictures. The 
artist was but too happy to comply with their request, and plaoed 
before them a brilliant sunset which he had just finished. His 
visitors were lavish of those charming epithets which ladies bestow 
so liberally upon the objects of their admiration. ' Oh ! isn't it 
ovelyl How sweet! How natural!' etc. And then, after gazing 
at the glowing canvas for a few minutes in rapt silence, the lady 
who had been loudest in expressing her admiration, said, with a 
natteti which must have penetrated to the very core of the painter's 



heart : ' Pray, Mr. G , is it a moonlight ?' The artist meekly 

replied that it was intended for a ' sunset.' ■* Oh ! indeed !' replied 

the lady. * Pray, Mr. G , which do you think the most difficult 

to do, pictures in oil or in worsted ?' ' Really,' replied the aston- 
ished painter, ' I am unable to say, for I have never done anything 
in worsted.' ' Ah !' said the lady, * I find it so difficult in working 
little dogs to put in the eyes !' " This reminds us of an anecdote 
which the lamented Henry Inman used to relate. He was sitting in 
his studio, then in Murray street, near Broadway, one morning, 
when a jaunty-looking young man and woman entered, and "wanted 

to see the picture he had painted of S'phiar G , in B street." 

It was unfinished, but was readily shown to them by the always 
obliging artist. " Oh ! an't that good ! — an't that good ! — particu- 
larly the comb 1 That S'phiar's comb for all the world ! I should 
ha' known it any wheres !" The appreciative young lady's com- 
panion admitted that it was good ; and added, flatteringly to the 
artist : " After all, paintin' is a regHar trade, isn't it ?" 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Crawford's Dancing Jennie is on exhibition at the Dussel- 
dorf Gallery. This statue, we believe, js the last one modelled 
by this lamented artist, and is a gift by Mrs. Crawford to Dr. 
Fell, the physician who attended on Mr. Crawford during the 
progress of his malady. It is a portrait-statue of a child in the 
attitude of a dancing figure, and is a pleasing effort. 

Ro8siteb'b Soeiptubai. Subjects. — At the corner of Ninth st. 
and Broadway, over Goupil & Co.'s new store, three large 
works by Mr. Bossiler are on exhibition, painted by him some 
years ago, and since extensively exhibited throughout the 
United States. " Jeremiah and the captive prophets at Baby- 
lon," " Noah and his family watching the dove returning to the 
Ark," and " Miriam exulting over the destruction of Pharaoh's 
host," are the respective titles. 

engraving, photogbapht, etc. 

We notice, by the advertisement of Messrs. Goupil & Co., 
that photographs of Scheffer's works, taken from the original 
pictures, have been published. This work furnishes another 
instance of the value of this useful- medium of reproduction. 
The genius of Ary Scheffer can now be estimated as never be- 
fore in this country. No lover of Art who has the means, 
indeed, no public library, should be without this work. The 
same may be said of the works of Delaroche, published in the 
same form. 

The Eeotob's Ward is the title of a lithograph by Grozelier 
from a drawing by 0. A. Barry. It represents an ideal female 
head of life-size, and is one of this artist's beautiful efforts. 
The subject is suggested by the heroine of the Eectory of More- 
land. Published by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 

Ocean Life. — This print shows ns the animal and vegetable 
life of the ocean as existing in the tropics of America; it is 
designed by Mr. 0. Schnessele, under the direction of Dr. 
James M. Somerville, of Philadelphia. The art of chromo- 
lithography has been brought into play in this drawing with 
great success. The work especially commends itself to all who 
are interested in the natural sciences. The objects are faith- 
drawn and copied, and are artistically grouped. 



Oar " Literary Record " ia unavoidably omitted tkb mouth, owing to the pru»* 
ure of local nutter. Wo •hall endeavor to (oard against any omtailcn of It In 
future. 



